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be going nowhere; it had no pinnacles, no waves,
no crevasses with action or method of fracture
in them; no icefalls at the top, nor arched source
of stream at the bottom; the sweep of rock
above showed neither bedding nor buttressing of
the least interest, and gave no impression of hav-
ing any particular top, while yet the whole cir-
cuit of it was, to such poor climbing powers as
mine, totally inaccessible, and even unapproach-
able, but with more trouble than it was worth.

Thus much I made out the first day after ar-
riving, but thought there must be something to
see somewhere, if I looked properly about; also,
I had made solemn vows and complex postal
arrangements for a month under Monte Rosa,
and I stayed my month accordingly, with vari-
ously humiliating and disagreeably surprising
results.

The first, namely, that mountain air at this
height, 4,000 ft. for sleeping level, varying to
6,000 or 7,000 ft. in the day's walks, was really
not good for me, but quickened pulse and sick-
ened stomach, and saddened one's notions alike
of clouds, stones, and pastoral life.

The second, that my Florentine studies had
not taught me how to draw clouds or-stones any
better ; that the stream under my window was
no more imitable than the Rhone itself, and that
any single boulder in it would take all the month,seemed to come from nowhere and tot ineffablet my work ; and always right! Whenever he
